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the population will result in a systematic unity of the whole
area of the Country, without the predominance of one district
over the other. And this decentralisation will be " a general
scattering apart, having no particular centre of dispersal". An
equilibrium will develop, based not on a stable but on a dynamic
relationship between the various places and regions, finding its
expression in an increased mobility of men, ideas and goods.
This, of course, will be a long-term process; but we should
think of the long periods during which the towns acquired their
distinctive shape when we envisage the picture of the final
results whose foundations are being laid to-day. The changes
have been immense. Over autonomous cities spreads the
authority of the State. Over States is spreading the unity of
continents; and over continents is spreading the unity of the
world. We are moving away from a world of isolated centres
towards a higher centre-less unity. On a smaller scale the
same conditions prevail in this country as in all other countries
of the world. The ultimate goal of national planning and of
decentralisation and dispersal, as its most momentous means,
is the unity of the whole country built up on the integration
of local, regional and national plans. Both decentralisation and
dispersal must be conceived, not with a view towards a centre
which appears still to be important to-day, but towards this
unity of to-morrow,^
One point, however, needs clarification. How many people
will be involved in the process of decentralisation and dispersal ?
In the long run everybody wiU be affected, directly or indirectly.
But what about the more immediate period of, say, thirty to
fifty years hence ? A number of 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 has
been suggested. It is a guess, but it might fall not too short
of the actual figures. These will depend on the number of
people who are to be regrouped in order to develop well-balanced
communities and regions all over the Country. Consequently,
this number can be worked out in the course of the necessary
preliminary investigations. It is a complicated and compre-
hensive work, but it is one of the most essential tasks of national
pfenning, for no systematic procedure is imaginable without a
detailed knowledge of the number of people involved. This is
the general problem; in particular we must know how many
wiU be affected by decentralisation and dispersal respectively;
and further how the whole procedure is to be scheduled in
regard to time and space. Finally, we must have an adequate
knowledge, though it can be based only on estimates, of the
future trends of population, Le. of their numbers, their sex and
age composition, the number of households, and the like. It
is of no use to muddle through and to develop here and there
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